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The Government Party’s annual session held at Nagpur 
was not the historic achievement some enthusiasts had ex- 
pected. The session discussed a reorganisation programme 
and devoted its main attention to reaffirming the now old 
resolution to “create a democratic and socialist society ”, an 
objective which should be achieved by suitable explanations 
to the public and by deliberate planning. 


The resolution was approved by the Subjects Committee 
without any dissent, but it was severely criticised when 
concrete applications came up for discussion in the plenary 
session. How to distribute rural and urban incomes equit- 
ably ? What of the ceiliings in agricultural land, the distri- 
bution of the surplus, the working of that surplus by the 
landless labourers, and even the cultivation of landlords’ 
holdings ? What of the joint farming co-operatives run by 
landless workmen, what of the rate of compensation, what 
of possible disturbances after upsetting conditions in the 
countryside ? 


The criticisms betrayed the divisions among Congress- 
men, but the resolution was passed out of deference to the 
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Premier. The session was an homage to Mr. Nehru and 
the homage will be even brighter with the Presidentship 
of the Party conveniently falling to the distaff. 


In Focus 


The Nagpur session when initiating discussions on the 
approach to the Third Five-Year Plan brought into focus 
the shortcomings of our past endeavours. They may be 
summarised under five heads : first, agricultural production 
fell short of anticipated advance and the previous stress 
on industry does not explain or excuse the failure; next, 
prices are some fifteen or sixteen per cent higher than they 
were at the beginning of the Second Plan and betray a 
short fall in expected increase of our national income ; 
thirdly, the employment situation is rousing anxiety as the 
end of 1961 will count some seven and a half million un- 
employed ; fourthly, the programme on education, health, 
slum clearance, etc., has not been fully carried out; and 
consequently the lot of the poorer sections in urban areas 
and of the landless agricultural labourers has not been sub- 
stantially improved. The causes of the above failures which 
must be faced squarely boil down to our failure to mobilise 
our human resources for industrial undertakings or for an 
increase in agricultural productivity. The case of West- 
Germany should be an eye-opener to all; the secret of 
economic development and prosperity lies in work, more 
work, harder work and better workmanship. 


More Work 


That enormous potentialities of more work are existing 
at present was made clear in a speech of Prof. Mahalanobis 
at the Agra session of the Indian Society of Labour Eco- 
nomics. In his estimate the country produces one million 
job-seekers every year in urban areas and two-and-a-half 
million in the countryside. From available statistics, some 
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twenty million people have hardly one hour’s work per 
day, 27 million less than two hours and some 45 million 
less than four hours’ work every day. From another study, 
one concludes that about 30 million people work for five 
days a month, 40 million for less than ten days and 53 
million less than a fortnight per month. In short, less than 
one third of India’s people are somewhat gainfully employed 
and of these about one third are under-employed. The 
country must at all costs break through this vicious circle of 
under-production and under-employment. Even the fiercest 
advocates of economic liberalism are bound to concede that 
under such conditions the Government is perfectly justified 
in taking bold initiatives to foster progress. Hence the pro- 
posal to enact some conscription of national youth for 
labour, particularly in the rural areas. The recommendations 
made in the Five-Year Plans as to wages (creation of per- 
manent Wage-boards, appointment of experts to examine 
wages, bonus, profit, working conditions, standardisation, 
etc.), would do little, even if they were implemented at all, 
unless and until the population of working-age is settling 
down to gainful work. And if the youth are not recruited 
as volunteers, it is to be feared that an element of com- 
pulsion will be contemplated, as foreseen in Art. 23 of the 
Constitution 


Differences 

Among the resolutions of the Congress Party at Nagpur, 
there stands out one which rouses some anxiety; it bears 
on co-operative joint farming, which normally maintains 
private ownership of land but demands sowing, weeding 
and harvesting in common with wages proportionate to the 
labour supplied. It does not mean forced labour ; even for 
common land cultivated by landless labourers. Much time 
and publicity would be needed to educate our peasants to 
espouse such joint farming projects, and more education to 
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have it running smoothly. What sounds ominous is that 
such a type of farming was called “ lower stage co-operate” 
by none other than Mao Tse Tung, and was in his mind 
the first step towards his new famous “communes”. It 
might happen that the unreliable statistics about Chinese 
communes impress unguarded Congressmen with a desire 
to ape Mao Tse Tung. Happily the stalwarts of the Congress 
Party are all wedded to genuine democracy and are not 
prepared to sacrifice human freedom to vague dreams of 
Red socialism. 


Dictatorship 


It was inevitable that the Congress party which gave 
itself as the prolongation of the national movement should 
be put under strains and stresses when exercising power. 
There was first the session of the Praja Socialists who lost 
much of their glamour when the Congress decided on set- 
ting up a socialistic, then a socialist pattern of society. On 
the other hand voices were heard at Nagpur and at Bombay 
which sounded like a forecast of a revived Liberal or Con- 
servative party; businessmen in the private sector are 
growing anxious about the future and blame the taxation 
policy of Government for the slowing down of affairs. 
Several point to various factors, like profitless expenditure 
in the public sector, growing unemployment, apathy to the 
Five-Year Plans, fall in agricultural productivity, etc., which 
factors are creating a vacuum and invite the establishment 
of some sort of dictatorship —a fate to be avoided at all 
costs. 


Moreover one notices the Congress divisions in Andhra, 
Madras, Kerala and Rajasthan, the uncertainties in the 
Bombay and West Bengal States, and the caste divisions 
which embroiled the party struggle in many of the past 
elections. It is always hard for a party to keep its troops 
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in contented order when in power, and the temptation 
grows to appease everybody by doing nothing. What the 
people want urgently is a little more prosperity with 
greater security, and for so realistic a purpose, they want 
a master, they like to feel they have a master; yet they 
resent a dictator. The choice of ends and means in the 
Third Plan which is being discussed by the Congress High 


Command is crucial for the future of democracy in the 
country. 


Novel Trade-Unions 


Whilst analysing the factors accountable for the present- 
day unrest among students, one should not lose sight of the 
social changes in the students’ body: nowadays access to 
the University is open to youths coming from classes, castes 
and tribes which formerly stayed away from any type of 
campus. Public and private scholarships have ushered in 
youths from all communities into the sacred precincts of 
knowledge; the urge to rapid industrialisation which has 
taken hold of the adults has seized the coming generation, 
and their amibition to raise the domestic and foreign status 
of the nation is most earnest, even if it be at times dissipated 
and led astray by the conflicts of the adult world. 


One point which so far failed to be noticed in the press 
is that the near-penury of many new students is liable to 
mar their effort and disappoint their ambition. A like un- 
certainty afflicted students under similar limitations in other 
countries, during the after-war period. The parlous straits 
of a minority and the visions opened up by the stunning 
developments of sciences infused into the students’ asso- 
ciations a new spirit of solidarity and ideal. Possibly it 
is in France that the phenomenon is most noticeable. What 
is the status of the young intellectual worker ? such is the 
problem, which is as acute and as complex as any problem 
concerning the manual worker. 
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It is not only a matter of economic mutual assistance, 
but also of working out the social and academic status of 
the whole student world, of helping to shape the national 
policy with regard to the younger generation and secure the 
highest development of the country’s youth. They claim 
that professional representation of university students with 
public authorities be made legal, that students-cities be 
created, that an employment bureau be organised for 
graduates, that cultural tours be established, that foreign 
contacts be made possible, etc. The scheme is on a trade- 
union or corporation pattern, and the organisation is still 
largely on a tentative basis, but University students show 
sufficient dynamism to work out their plan and they know 
how to have it accepted by the public and the government. 
The movement is stirring the university world in France, 
Britain and Belgium. How long shall we wait before it 
develops in India ? 
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G ollectivism-A Te. dt ™ Ss. ° baie 291 


The entire course of the history of human society has 
been essentially one of struggle for dominion over the 
earth and the utilisation of natural forces for the satisfac- 
tion of human wants. Despite rapid industrialisation agri- 
culture is still the key-stone of the dynamic and advancing 
economic and business life of the world to-day. It is the 
essential and fundamental enterprise, the organisation and 
operation of which present many and manifold characteris- 
tics resulting from the natural environment, biological 
necessities, social motivation, political institutions and the 
standard of economic and technological development. 


Out of the total land area of 55 million sq. miles of 
the earth, nearly 49 per cent is used for producing food and 
about 60 per cent of the human race is engaged in the 
cultivation of soil. In India, out of a total area of 810.8 
million acres, 302.5 million acres are used for agriculture 
and more than 70 per cent of the population, directly or 
indirectly, engaged in it. The 5 lakh villages with a popu- 
lation of more than 300 million constitute the back-bone of 
the nation and the sheet-anchor of the economy. But the 
proverbial backwardness of Indian agriculture which mani- 
fests itself in excessive pressure of population on the soil, 
reduced yields, low income, low standard of living and low 
efficiency, generates problems of two kinds: “technical 
and organisational ”*. Therefore, in an agricultural country 
like India, any change in the technique of production or in 
the organizational set up of the agricultural economy is of 
paramount importance and will have wide repercussions. 
In this article an attempt is made to survey the origin and 
operation of collective farms in Russia as well as to assess 
how far it is practically possible, economically feasible, 
socially suitable and politically permissible in India. 






1 The title of F. A. Hayek’s monumental work. 
2 Doreen Warriner: Economics of Peasant Farming, P. 156. 
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The Idea Behind It 

- The year 1921 witnessed the catastrophic end in ‘the 
USSR of the methods of war communism — the arbitrary 
measures adopted by the “food enforcement detachments,” 
the excesses of the Poor Peasants’ Committees, the unsym- 
pathetic attitude of the Party authorities, etc. — and the 
consequent reduction in the cultivated area led to the in- 
evitable introduction of the New Economic Policy (NEP). 
Encouraged by the liberal NEP, peasants displayed more 
individual initiative and notable improvements were made 
in the methods of cultivation as well as in the standards of 
crop production. Personal interest manifested itself in 
scientific cultural practices like rotation of crops, judicious 
manuring, cultivation of legumnious crops, agrarian reforms 
and an over-all increase in crop and stock production. But 
Party leaders could not permit agricultural development 
on the basis of private ownership and personal initiative, 
lest a stronger peasantry may militate against the totali- 
tarian regime. Thus, Lenin reckoned the fact that capitalism 
is entrenched in small holdings under private ownership 
and said that, “small-scale production by peasants would 
breed capitalism and the bourgeoisie on a permanent, daily, 
even hourly basis, at a feverish rate and on a vast scale ”.* 
“ As long as we live in a country of small peasants,” asserted 
Lenin, “there will exist a firmer foundation for capitalism 
than for Communism in Russia ”.* Thus began the “ Sociali- 
sation of agriculture ”* by “transforming the small peasant 
holdings into a large industrial one”.® The idea behind 


% Lenin, Works, 3rd. ed., Moscow, Vol. XXV, P. 173. 

* Lenin: Works, Vol. XXVI., Pp. 46-47. 

* Stalin: Voprosy Leninizma (Questions of Leninism), 2nd. ed., 
Moscow, P. 43. 

6 Lenin: Op. cit. Vol. XXVI., P. 47. 
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collectivisation of agriculture is, therefore, to make the 
hither to free peasants “slaves chained forever”* to serve 
“an out-and-out dictatorship ”.8 Thus, the motive is purely, 
clearly political and not economic. 


Aggressive Adventures 


The problem of reorganising agriculture on a socialist 
basis and the ways and means of achieving it have been 
raised many a time after the introduction of the NEP; 
e.g. at the XI Party Congress (March-April, 1922), XIII 
Party Congress (March, 1924), XIV Party Congress (1925) 
III Congress of Soviets (1925) and was finally resolved at 
the XV Party Congress in December, 1927.° 


Collectivisation was aimed at by the Party to establish 
complete state control over the peasantry and to place the 
nation’s agriculture at the service of the Communist Party. 
This resulted in the abolition of landowner estates and the 
imposition of restrictive and oppressive measures on the 
so called Kulaks. As Stalin himself pointed out, the con- 
sequence of this public cultivation was a sharp deterio- 
ration in the standard of production coupled with a sense 
of insecurity and unrest among the peasantry.?° 


At the XIV Party Congress (1925) the Bolsheviks de- 
cided the rapid industrialisation of the country, and agri- 
culture, which was already under the stangle hold of a 
political Leviathan, was required to satisfy the diverse 
demands of a growing industrial economy." As a short-cut 


™ Dubouka: Tryrema, Uzvyssa, 1929, P. 83. 
8 Dubouka: Kruhi, Uzvyssa, 1929, P. 34. 
9 Studies on the Soviet Union, Institute for the Study of USSR, 
Munich, 1957, P. 41. 
10 Stalin: Politichesky otchyot TsK XV Sezdu (Political Report to 
XV Party Congress), Moscow, 1927, P.28. 
11 Studies on the Soviet Union, Op. cit., P. 41, 
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to achieve this aim, the Bolsheviks demanded the trans- 
formation of “small and scattered peasant holdings into 
large-scale and combined agricultural units on the basis 
of public cultivation of land ”.!* 


Following the decision of the XV Party Congress (1927), 
a propaganda campaign was launched in 1928 with the 
slogan: “From nomad, to settled life”, to show the 
advantages of Kolkhozes (collective farms). “If the deve- 
lopment of the collective and state farms gets off to a flying 
start,” assured Stalin, “our nation will become one of the 
biggest grain producers, if not the biggest in the world.” 1% 
In 1930, the Charter of Agriculture (Revised in 1935) 
established the so called Artels (Agricultural Associations) 
and in 1933, the Congress of Collective Farm Shock Workers 
launched a renewed wave of propaganda to collectivise 
agriculture. But all the display of the great benefits of 
Kolkhozes and exaggerated enthusiasm on the part of the 
Party members hardly imparted any incentive and interest 
to the peasants. By 1929, Bolsheviks succeeded in amalga- 
mating 416,000 peasant holdings out of a total of over 
25,000,000, i.e. 1.7 per cent of the existing peasant holdings." 
The rest were reluctant to bend their knees before the 
whims of an oppressive dictatorship by accepting “the 
socialist way of development.”!5 Peasants developed an 
antagonistic attitude. They became lethargic. Cultivated 
acreage continually diminished. Production was considerably 
decreased. Agriculture, “caught in the coils of violence” 
became bankrupt. The nation’s economy hung in a deli- 
cate balance. 


12 Stalin: Politichesky otchyot TsK XV Sezdu, Ibid. 

138 Stalin: The Year of Great Change, Pravda, November, 1929. 

14 Studies on the Soviet Union, Op. cit., P. 42. 

15 Stalin: Voprosy Leninizma (Questions of Leninism), 2nd. ed., 
Moscow, P. 43, 
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Convinced by the impossibility of forming collectives 
by voluntary consent, the Bolsheviks resorted to diabolical 
methods to force their fantastic ideas on an unwilling 
peasantry. More than 5 million established and efficient 
peasant holdings were ruined ; ‘* nearly 14 million peasants 
were “expropriated” and exiled; half the live-stock was 
slaughtered; many landlords were “liquidated”; culti- 
vation became impersonal ; and land existed as “no body’s 
child”. Agriculture fell into a state of collapse. Farms 
were again neglected. Weeds covered the fields. Erosion 
had done its work well. The soil lost its fertility. Yields 
touched the lowest possible levels. But the state followed 
a policy of stock-piling. Malnutrition was rampant. Star- 
vation broke out. Children in villages appeared as the 
alphabets of the unknown language of poverty. More than 
6 million heroic sons of Russia bid eternal good-bye to 
their mother land.’7 Death, in sympathy ended their pangs 
of hunger. Russia presented a pathetic spectacle to the 
world. 


Restoration of agriculture which had been penalised 
and crippled by collectivisation began at a feverish rate 
and on a tremendous scale. A change in the present psycho- 
logy was attempted by introducing incentives through 
medals, decorations and titles, bonuses and forfeits and 
paying wages according to harvests on piece work basis, 
part passu with an intensive “Communist Educational 
Drive” among the collective farm workers. In 1930, a net 
work of Machine and Tractor Stations (MTS)'* was set up 
to give technical and administrative aid to collective farms, 
to supervise agricultural operations and to take the lion’s 
share of the produce as payment in kind to the state for 
services rendered. 





16 Studies on the Soviet Union, Op. cit., P.43. 
17 Studies on the Soviet Union, Ibid. 
18 Ibid, 
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By the “standard agreements” between collective 
farms and MTS, agriculture came to be more and more 
dependent on the state. Over and above this, the notorious 
law of 7 August, 1932 was passed for the “protection of 
people’s property on collective farms” !® which deprived 
the workers of their legitimate share in the produce and they 
had to be contented with the none-too-good generosity of 
the state. As a consequence of the worsening of the agri- 
cultural economy and the resultant resistance of the 
peasants who openly resorted to sabotage, the plenary ses- 
sion of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union in 
January, 1933 ordered the organisation of Political Units in 
the MTS to unmask class enemies, to educate collective 
farm workers and to purge the farms of any hostile or 
“reactionary ” elements. The Soviet Literary Encyclopedia 
admits that: “Insurrections and conspiracies, often on a 
national scale, used to flare up against Russian autocracy.” ?° 
Under these circumstances, “there was need of espionage 
and treachery.” *! Thus, to salvage the collective farm system 
by an “alliance between proletariat and peasantry,” ** 
15,000 party members were sent to the countryside. These 
devoted disciples of dictator Stalin formed the hard core 
of the Political Sections and there ensued a wave of violent 
terror and millions of peasants were arrested and deported. 
In 1934, the political sections were officially banned. 


“Tn the years 1932 to 1935 the Soviet Government issued 
a series of laws, decrees, instructions and orders concerning 
the control of life and work in the collective farms, fixing 
the norms for compulsory deliveries of grain, meat, milk, 
vegetable oil seeds, hides, wool and other products, esta- 
19 Studies on the Soviet Union, On. cit., P. 44. 
20 Liternaturnaya entsikolpedia (Literary Encyclopedia) Moscow, 

Vol. VII, 1937, P. 38. 


21 N. A. Dobrolyubov Complete Works, Vol. IV, Moscow, 1937, P. 156. 
22 Bakinsky Rabochy, September 5, 1938, 
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blishing amounts of payment to be made in kind, introduc- 
ing contractual agreements, organising a gigantic stock- 
piling apparatus, appropriating the lion’s share of agricul- 
tural products, and fixing extortionately low prices which 
the state paid to the collective farms in return for pro- 
duce.” °° In 1935, the Second Congress of Collective Farm 
Shock Workers passed the “Model Regulations for Agri- 
cultural Groups” (Artels) to legalise the slavery of the 
collective farm worker.** This Regulation was confirmed 
by the Government on 17 July, 1936. As the inevitable 
consequence, labour discipline declined. Feeling against 
collectivisation ran high. “ Educational work” of the Party 
was intensified. Arbitrary stock-piling plans of the state 
were frustrated by millions of farm workers who later 
crowded the concentration camps. A decree of May 27, 
1935 was openly directed against personal and subsidiary 
holdings in land. By a directive of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of 1 September, 1939, taxes were imposed 
on non-farm earnings and an income-tax on subsidiary hold- 
ings in addition to a system of self-taxation.”® 


From the XVIII Party Congress (1939) onwards, the 
appointment of Production Teams on collective farms went 
on at a rapid pace with good results ; but in 1950 the teams 
were condemned as opposed to the idea of collectivisation 
and Andreyev, a member of the Politbureau, who had been 
creating and appointing the production teams for 11 years 
at the behest of the Politbureau, had to repent his errors 
in public.*¢ 


23 Studies on the Soviet Union, Ibid. 
24 Op. cit., P. 45. 

25 Ibid. 

*6 Pravda, February 19, 1950. 
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On April 15, 1942 the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party (CCCP) of the Soviet Union and the Council 
of People’s Commissars decided to increase the number of 
working days on the collective farms, whereas, on July 18, 
1943, the CCCP of the Soviet Union and the CPC “ advised ” 
the production teams not to make any financial advances 
to the workers unless they produced the minimum required. 
A special decree was put into force by the CCCP concerning 
“measures to be taken in the campaign against violation 
of collective farm regulations” ** to face the passive resis- 
tance of the peasantry as well as to tighten-up labour 
discipline. In 1947, the CCCP of the Soviet Union was 
forced to admit a sharp fall in production on collective 
farms, and on April 19, 1948, the Central Committee 
decided to launch a determined effort to improve the 
organisation, increase production and regulate wages on 
the collective farms. In 1950, a hasty policy of the Central 
Committee to increase the size of the collective farms was 
implemented and 252,000 smaller collective farms were 
amalgamated into 97,000 larger ones.2° Millions of peasant 
holdings were demolished to transfer the population to 
“farm cities” (agrogoroda). There were thousands of cases 
in which “the entire grain and property including cattle 
and clothes” of peaceful and prosperous peasants were con- 
fiscated and “ the entire family left homeless and starving.” 7° 
All these crafty, inhuman methods were resorted to, as 
Stalin said “for the transition from Socialism to Com- 
munism ” *° and to lure the people into subjugation by the 
glowing pictures of a “ socialist Utopia.” 


27 Studies on the Soviet Union, Op. cit., P. 46. 

28 Op. cit., P. 47. 

29 Ukranian Review, 4, Institute for the Study of the USSR, Munich, 
3057, P. 128. 

80 Proceedings of the Conference of the Institute for the Study of 

the History and Culture of the USSR., New York, 1953, P. 27. 


a 

















Supplement to “Social Action” for July 1959 


Statement Issued to the Press 


BY HIS EXCELLENCY RT. REV. DR. PETER BERNARD PEREIRA, 
AUXILIARY-BISHOP OF TRIVANDRUM. 


On Monday the 15th June 1959 there was Police firing in two 
Parishes of my Diocese and as a result, five persons died and 
several were wounded. I visited both the places and made exhaus- 
tive enquiries. 


The first firing by the Police was at Pulluvila, a coastal village 
of the Neyyattinkara Talug. A middle school and primary school 
of this village run by catholics did not open this day. There is a 
Departmental Primary school at one end of the village which also 
closed down soon after 10 A.M. because practically no students 
attended. There was no disturbance of any sort here. As could 
be seen by any one the school building and furniture are intact. 
I reliably learn that two local communists, Jacob and Thankappan, 
went to Neyyattinkara Police station and brought the Police in a 
special bus at about 12 A.M. and they were also with the Police 
in the bus. Seeing the Police a crowd gathered. Within a few minutes 
of the arrival of the Police, they started firing. Two persons died 
immediately. The Police took the bodies of these two and drove 
the bus while shooting from the bus on both sides of the road 
indiscriminately. A house in. which a number of mourners were 
gathered was also fired at and the bullet mark can be clearly 
seen on the outer wall of the house. On account of this firing, in 
addition to the two who died, five persons were admitted to the 
hospital for treatment of bullet wounds and a few more whose 
wounds are not so serious are being treated privately. 


The second firing was at Vettukad, a suburb of the Trivandrum 
city, at about 4 P.M. on the same day in front of St. Mary’s High 
School, a catholic school which remained closed. A few men were 
guarding the school building. There was absolutely no necessity 
for the Police to come here. But a Police party headed by the 
Circle Inspector, Sri. Paramasivan Nair halted here. They first 
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On April 15, 1942 the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party (CCCP) of the Soviet Union and the Council 
of People’s Commissars decided to increase the number of 
working days on the collective farms, whereas, on July 18, 
1943, the CCCP of the Soviet Union and the CPC “ advised ” 
the production teams not to make any financial advances 
to the workers unless they produced the minimum required. 
A special decree was put into force by the CCCP concerning 
“measures to be taken in the campaign against violation 
of collective farm regulations” ** to face the passive resis- 
tance of the peasantry as well as to tighten-up labour 
discipline. In 1947, the CCCP of the Soviet Union was 
forced to admit a sharp fall in production on collective 
farms, and on April 19, 1948, the Central Committee 
decided to launch a determined effort to improve the 
organisation, increase production and regulate wages on 
the collective farms. In 1950, a hasty policy of the Central 
Committee to increase the size of the collective farms was 
implemented and 252,000 smaller collective farms were 
amalgamated into 97,000 larger ones.28 “Millions of peasant 
holdings were demolished to transfer the population to 
“farm cities” (agrogoroda). There were thousands of cases 
in which “the entire grain and property including cattle 
and clothes” of peaceful and prosperous peasants were con- 
fiscated and “ the entire family left homeless and starving.” 2° 
All these crafty, inhuman methods were resorted to, as 
Stalin said “for the transition from Socialism to Com- 
munism ” *° and to lure the people into subjugation by the 
glowing pictures of a “ socialist Utopia.” 


27 Studies on the Soviet Union, Op. cit., P. 46. 

28 Op. cit., P.47. 

29 Ukranian Review, 4, Institute for the Study of the USSR, Munich, 
1957, P. 128. 

80 Proceedings of the Conference of the Institute for the Study of 

the History and Culture of the USSR., New York, 1953, P. 27. 
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In September, 1953, Khrushchev in his report before the 
plenary session of the CCCP of the Soviet Union outlined 
“ measures to improve the more backward branches of agri- 
culture” #1 and made mention of the condition of agri- 
culture as “serious”. He also emphasised “ the inestimable 
advantages of collective farming” and wanted “the con- 
solidation of the greatest socialist agricultural system in 
the world.” ** But six months later at the plenary session 
of the CCCP in February and March, 1954 Krushchev was 
force to admit that “the present level of grain production 
in the Collective farms does not meet the demands of the 
national economy,” ** while the September, 1954 plenum 
made it clear that “the farm worker is in a difficult posi- 
tion.” Another development in Russian agriculture was 
the rapid mechanisation and the emergence of the fully 
mechanised state farms on virgin lands which led to an 
increase in production and a greater increase in unemploy- 
ment. The plenary session of the CCCP in January, 1955 
and March, 1955 ordered an alteration of planning methods 
to augment grain and stock production. 


On the Credit Side 


From 1953 to 1955 there was a notable increase in the 
supply of technical equipment, i.e., from 2,851,400 to 3,441,100 
of tractors, trucks, ploughs and other agricultural machi- 
nery ;*4 sown area from 157 to 195 million hectares, i.e., 
grain crop area by 22 million hectares, industrial crops by 
1.7 million hectares, land under potato by 1.3 million hec- 
tares and the rest under pulses and tubers. Sown area 
under maize was 23.9 million hectares in 1956, ie., more 





81 Pravda, September 13, 1953. Italics mine. 

82 Krushchev’'s Report, Sept., 1953 ; Quoted in Studies on the Soviet 
Union, 1957, Op. cit., P. 48. 

83 Izvestia, March 21, 1954. 

84 National Economy of the USSR, Moscow, 1956, P. 146. 
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than 7 times that of 1953.25 During 1956, gross yields showed 
an increase of 20 per cent over that of 1955.36 The actual 
harvest increased from 871 million centners in 1950 to 
1,118.5 million centners in 1956,37 which was far behind the 
targets fixed for the Sixth Five Year Plan. The per capita 
grain production made poor headway which showed a de- 
cline from 9.10 centners in 1950 to 9.7 centners in 1956.35 
The state farms produced an average of 10.3 centners per 
hectare under mechanised agriculture®® and the collective 
farms in Moscow Province registered an average yield of 
6.9 centners per hectare,*® whereas certain individual small 
farms produced an average yield of 13.4 centners per 
hectare. The average yield of sugar beet was 40.1 centners 
in 1955 and the yield target was fixed at 200-300 centners 
per hectare when the average yield in Germany was 376 
centners per hectare.*4 The rate of live-stock production 
was far from satisfactory. There was an all-round deficiency 
of chemical fertilizers and improved seeds, and the igno- 
rance about scientific know-how coupled with the arbitrary 
administrative of the collective farms and MTS rendered 
agriculture the “living reminder” of the atrocities of an 
infamous dictatorship. The impersonal methods of socialist 
cultivation forcibly imposed on the Soviet peasantry bred 
discontent among the farmers who became mere cogs in 
the mighty wheel of a “ limitless despotism.” * 


35 Central Statistical Bureau, USSR, January 31, 1937. 

36 Soviet Handbook of Statistics, 1956, P. 146. 

37 Central Statistical Bureau, Ibid. 

88 S. Golubnichy : Causes of Grain Crisis in the USSR, Munich, 1957, 
P. 57. 

89 Izvestia, October 14, 1956. 

40 Pravda, January 14, 1956. 

41 Statistisches Jahrbuch, Bonn, 1954, P. 153. 

42 Shigalev: The Possessed. 
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The High Price 


Even though the area under cultivation as well as grain 
yields per hectare recorded some increase, that increase 
has been bought at a high cost in terms of human liberty 
and millions of precious souls. The sanguine stains of 
innocent blood on Russian culture ever proclaim man’s 
brutality towards man. The dozens of concentration camps 
where tens of thousands of living martyrs are condemned 
to the everlasting toil of living death, are the standing 
monuments of “ whole-sale regimentation” and utter neg- 
lect of the dignity of human personality. With a grin-and- 
bear-it complex these pathetic specimens of humanity ask 
themselves every-day ! 


“Where is the way out? Where is the salvation 
From, grievous bondage and imprisonment ?” ; * 
and answer themselves everyday : 


“One only : land, land, 
Your own hearth, your own fields ; 
This is the firmest basis, 
And life’s first condition.” * 


The dams and farms reflect the “forced labour” of the 
oppressed fraternity. Again, mismanagement and misap- 
propriation in the collective farms are by no means un- 
common. “On the majority of collective farms labour, a 
considerable amount of organic fertilizer, and the best soil 
were sacrificed for numerous thoughtless experiments in 
the agricultural economy.” ** In areas where full-fledged 
collectivism was introduced land under cultivation con- 
siderably decreased, e.g. in Belorussia cultivated area de- 


43 Yakub Kolas; Novaja Ziamla, 1923. Quoted in Belorussian 
Review, Munich, 1957, P. 14. 
44 Ibid. 


*5 Belorussian Review, Op. cit., P. 101. 
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creased by 1 million hectares between 1954 and 1955,** and 
“on a number of collective farms the yield of grain de- 
creased sharply and in 1955 amounted to only 2.3 centners 
per hectare” **! Feeling desperate at the failure of the 
scheme, Stalin accused the organizers of collectivisation at 
having applied wrong methods in his pamphlet Dizzy From 
Success, (1930) and the government began to prosecute 
“ guilty ” administrators.*s The result was a fresh onslaught 
of Communist tactics to collectivise agriculture which re- 
sulted in “the impoverishment of spirit,” *® the assasination 
of morals and in “the common ruin of the contending 
classes.” °° They tore way from the family “its sentimental 
veil” 5' and sacrileged the sacrosanct family relations. They 
converted the physician, the lawyer, the poet, the scientist 
into its paid wage -labourers.** Rationality of man has been 
sacrificed. Individual initiative was strangulated. When 
Stalin put into force his “ blood and iron policy ” for achiev- 
ing “unprecedented economic concentration” ** with the 
“first” emphasis on “ Sovietization,” °* he hardly dreamt 
of his own posthumous dethronement “on the ridiculous 
struggle with the personality cult”*®> by his successors. 
Moreover, in a country which is ruled by the law of force 
and not by the force of law, the prospects of secure exis- 
tence are far from bright. 


( To be continued ) 


F. V. Thadikaran 


*} Narodone Khozyaistvo (The National Economy of the USSR) 
Moscow, 1956, P. 113. 
7 Sovetskaya Belorussiya (Soviet Belorussia) January, 21, 1956. 
Ukranian Review, Munich, Op. cit., P. 134. 
% Dubouka: Piaresty bukiet, Uzvyssa, 1929, P.17. 
K. Marx: Manifesto of the Communist Party, Moscow, 1957, 
P. 47. 
On. cit., P. 52. 
Ibid. 
3 Forty Years of Soviet Regime, Munich, 1957, P. 28. 
Article 17, Constitution of the Soviet Union. 
5 Forty Years of Soviet Regime, Op. cit., P.19. 
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che Role of the Police in 
She Suppression of  Pcuial Thaffic ’ 


I am grateful to the Bombay State Branch of the As- 
seciation for Moral and Social Hygiene for giving me this 
opportunity of voicing the Police point of view on the 
implementation of the Suppression of Immoral Traffic in 
Women and Girls Act, 1956. To us in this State of Bombay 
measures calculated to prevent prostitution and to control 
_ immoral traffic in women and girls, are not a new feature. 
Well before the promulgation of the Central Act of 1956, 
we had in this State the Bombay Prevention of Prostitution 
Act, 1923. This Act was based on the English model and 
was amended from time to time to meet various lacunae 
or loopholes that came to notice in practice or in the light 
of the judicial decisions. The repealed Bombay Act was 
essentially an executive measure. The Suppression of Im- 
moral Traffic Act, 1956, which we are now discussing, is 
a comprehensive piece of legislation and to that extent 
scores over the repealed Local Act. The Central Act of 
1956, has, if I may say so, provisions which, broadly speak- 
ing, are of three kinds, i.e., penal, executive and refor- 
mative. I am confining my remarks particularly to the 
penal sections of the Central Act and to those provisions 
which affect the Police machinery which is entrusted with 
the implementation and execution of some of the objectives 
and purposes of the Central Act. The Suppression of Im- 
moral Traffic Act was brought into effect on the lst May 


SS 


* A speech delivered by Shri John Lobo IPS, Dy. Commissioner 
of Police, Crime Branch, C. I. D. Bombay, at the First Conference 


of the Bombay State Branch of the Association for Moral and 
Social Hygiene. 
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1958. We have watched its working since that date and 
endeavoured to implement the spirit of the law. Unfortu- 
nately, as the scope of the Police has been considerably 
curtailed, the procedure for action made rather cumbrous 
and newer ingredients introduced both in the definition 
and the scope of certain offences, its working has not so 
far enabled us to deliver the goods. 


The Vigilance Branch 


In Greater Bombay, the Police machinery for the pre- 
vention of prostitution and detection of allied offences 
consists of a specialised branch of the C. I. D. called the 
Vigilance Branch and the Sectional Police in the various 
Police Stations. The Vigilance Branch supplements the 
work done by the Police Stations, guides and directs them 
and in important offences which would include cases having 
ramifications outside Bombay State, takes over the investi- 
gations and enquiries. It is a small nuclear force with an 
Inspector of Police, 2 Women Sub-Inspectors, 5 Male Sub- 
Inspectors and 45 Constables, male and female. The Vigi- 
lance Branch, apart from this work, also deals with all 


juvenile problems and the tracing both of missing minors 
and adults. 


The Repealed Act 


If you would bear with me for a while, I would like 
to refer in passing to some of the salient features of the 
Bombay Prevention of the Prostitution Act, 1923, which 
stands repealed. Under the repealed Act, offences like living 
on the earnings of prostitution, procuration, importing for 
purposes of prostitution, were punishable with imprison- 
ment for three years and, therefore, automatically “cogniz- 
able offences” while offences like unlawful detention for 
prostitution, unauthorised return to an area after removal, 
were made cognizable by a specific provision. The offence 
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of “soliciting in public” was “cognizable” by an Officer 
specially authorised in this behalf by the Commissioner of 
Police. There were little or no limitations either as to the 
powers of arrest without warrant, search without warrant 
or investigation by Police Officers. In fine, as all these 
offences were made “cognizable”, the Police experienced 
no difficulty in taking action against offenders in virtue 
of their inherent powers in the Criminal Procedure Code. 


The New Act 


The provisions of the Suppression of Immoral Traffic 
Act, 1956 which embody the powers of the Police are con- 
taired in Sections 13, 14, 15 and 16 of the Act. Section 13 
refers to the appointment of a Special Police Officer who is 
made responsible for dealing with the offences under the 
Act in a specified area assisted by subordinate Police Offi- 
cers and a non-official Advisory Committee. Section 14 
makes offences under this Act cognizable with a limiting 
proviso that arrests without warrant can be made personal- 
ly only by the Special Police Officer or by an especially 
authorised Inspector of Police in emergent circumstances, 
and by a subordinate Police Officer only when he has been 
given an order in writing by the Special Police Officer. 
Section 15 of the Act empowers only a Special Police Offi- 
cer to search premises without warrant and this search 
must be in the presence of two persons of the locality, one 
of whom shall be a woman. Section 16 of the Act empowers 
a Magistrate to direct a Special Police Officer to rescue a 
girl from a brothel and produce her before him. 


The Act requires that in Greater Bombay the Special 
Police Officer shall not be below the rank of a Superin- 
tendent of Police and elsewhere an Asstt. Supdt. of Police 
or Dy. Supdt. of Police. The Act also contemplates that 
the investigation of all offences under the Act shall be 
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carried on by a Special Police machinery. These are salutary 
provisions against which nobody can complain and which 
we welcome. But to limit the power of arrest without 
warrant only to a Superintendent of Police in Greater 
Bombay and elsewhere to an Asstt. Supdt. of Police or Dy. 
Supdt. of Police or a specially empowered Inspector of 
Police is to render the Police machinery practically in- 
operative. 


To illustrate my point so far as Greater Bombay is 
concerned. After the promulgation of the Act, the Superin- 
tendent of Police, Crime Branch, has been appointed as 
the Special Police Officer for the area of Greater Bombay 
and all other Inspectors of Police of the Crime Branch, 
C.I.D. and of the various Police Stations as “ subordinate 
officers’, amongst others. The problem of prostitution and 
immoral traffic in Greater Bombay is a sizeable one. I do 
not think it would be economically feasible for any 
State Government today to appoint a large number of 
Superintendents and Inspectors of Police solely for this 
work and, therefore, we have to devise measures by which 
the existing machinery can be utilised more fully for this 
work. Our Superintendents and the Inspectors of Police 
in charge of the various Police Stations already have heavy 
commitments as part of their normal duties and, therefore, 
are not able to exercise the power of arrest without warrant 
given to them under the Act. This field work must, I feel, 
be ordinarily done by either Sub-Inspectors or Head 
Constables, who have been given a special reorientation 
or training. It is necessary, therefore, that the power of 
arrest without warrant should be given to a larger number 
of Police Officers than as at present. As I observed pre- 
viously, under the repealed Bombay Act all offences were 
made cognizable by a specially-authorised Police Officer. 
The result was that so far as the offences like procuration, 
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importing, living on the earnings of prostitution etc: were 
concerned a Station House Officer (who in Greater Bombay 
would be a Officer of the rank of a Sub Inspector of Police) 
could take cognizance and investigate the matter and as 
regards offences of soliciting in public, it was our practice 
to empower only certain Police Officers of the rank of 
Head Constable and above for the detection of such of- 
fences. 


In a City like Bombay offences of soliciting in public 
constitute a major problem and very often affect the peace- 
ful lives of respectable citizens causing a nuisance to them. 
Not infrequently do the Police receive complaints from 
townsfolk of being the target of unwanted attention by 
pimps and prostitutes while, eg. out for an evening’s 
stroll. The figures of offences of soliciting in public detected 
over the past 4 years i.e. 1954 to 1957, would indicate that 
on an average about 1,000 offences of soliciting were de- 
tected annually under the repealed Prostitution Act. Since 
the promulgation of the new Act in May 1958, action against 
touts and prostitutes for soliciting in public has naturally 
dropped. This is because the Special Police Officer and 
the Inspectors of Police who have been specially authorised 
cannot devote their time solely to this work. It is, also, 
the view of Law Courts — and rightly so — that the same 
Police Officer will not normally be approached more than 
once by the same prostitute or tout, and therefore, they 
do not convict such offenders if detected by the same 
Officer. I have referred to this only with a view to stress 
the need for giving the power of arrest without warrant 
to a larger range of officers. Perhaps, the proviso to section 
14 could be amended by confering this power on Police 
or other Police Officers specially authorised by the Com- 
missioner of Police, Bombay, and the District Superin- 
tendent of Police, elsewhere. 
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Section 15 


I would now refer to section 15 of the Suppression of 
Immoral Traffic Act which authorises the Special Police 
Officer alone to search without warrant. Hitherto under 
the repealed Bombay Act, the Station House Officer could 
search the premises without warrant on the registration 
of a cognizable offence under that Act. Very often to 
verify and work out intelligence or information regard- 
ing an offence under the Act, it becomes necessary for 
the Police to plan out what we call in common par- 
lance a “trap case”. If a Special Police Officer alone is 
authorised to search without warrant, an occasion may some- 
times arise when it may be necessary to search more than 
one place either simultaneously or very soon after the 
first place is searched. It would not be feasible for the 
Special Police Officer to be at two places or sometimes to 
get to the other place or places in good time and evidence 
may disappear. It is true that a search warrant can be 
obtained from the appropriate Magistrate and then executed 
by a subordinate Police Officer. But, this would be attended 
with some delay and, as you are aware, speed is of the 
essence in the investigation of most of the offences under 
the Act. Perhaps, the power of search without warrant 
may similarly be confered on a larger range of officers 
possibly on specially authorised Inspectors of Police. Sub- 
section 2 of Section 15 makes it obligatory that the wit- 
nesses to the search shall be of the locality and that 
one of them must needs be a woman. It is our experience 
that it is rather difficult to secure the services of a woman 
to witness a search, because, in the first place, a literate 
woman is not always readily available to act as a witness, 
and further there is the common reluctance in our country 
to get involved in a Police investigation and a Court pro- 
secution. The section, also, requires that the witness to 
the search shall be of the locality concerned. It often 
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happens that residents of the locality are unwilling to wit- 
ness a search pertaining to an offence under the Act be- 
cause, among other reasons, of the subsequent pressure 
very often exerted on them by the offending party. We 
have had this experience in Bombay, particularly in the 
implementation of a social measure like Prohibition, and 
to facilitate Police investigation, there is a provision in the 
Bombay Prohibition Act which provides that if the search 
is carried out in the presence of witnesses, who are not of 
the locality, the search will not be invalid. This provision 
exists in Section 117 of the Bombay Prohibition Act, 1949. 
I would, therefore, pose these points for consideration and 
would suggest some amendments to assist Police enquiries. 


Definitions 


Having done with the-main sections, which pertain to 
Police powers in the implementation of the Act, I would 
like to take you to section 2 of the Act which embodies 
the “ definitions ” on certain important matters. A “brothel” 
has been defined in section 2 of the Act. It has been defined 
inter alia as any house, room, or place used for the purposes 
of prostitution for the mutual gain of two or more prosti- 
tutes. It would, we feel, be rather difficult to successfully 
prove the ingredient of “ mutual gain” where two or more 
women are conducting prostitution in a place and derive 
benefits therefrom. The first part of the definition of a 
brothel is very helpful but we feel that the latter part 
to which I have just referred would leave much scope for 
evasion. In the repealed Bombay Act of 1923, a “ brothel” 
was defined inter alia as a house, room or place or any part 
thereof which was habitually used by more than one person 
for the purposes of prostitution. That definition was arrived 
at in the light of experience and judicial decisions in the 
Bombay Courts and was sufficiently wide to prevent evasion 
of the law, by, for instance, the erection of make-shift 
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cubicles in a room or apartment occupied by prostitutes. 
This definitions of a brothel in a repealed Bombay Act also 
proved useful when taking action against landlords, owners 
of buildings etc., who, as we know, are so often guilty of 
knowingly receiving high rents from prostitutes and brothel- 
keepers. 


In the Central Act, which we are now discussing a 
‘prostitute’ has been defined as a female who offers her 
body for promiscuous sexual intercourse for hire, whether 
in money or in kind. There was no definition of a prostitute 
in our repealed Act and the Courts relied on the dictionary 
meaning of a prostitute. It is good that the word has 
been defined. In the definition in the new Act, the 
stress, I believe, is on the word “promiscuous”. We are 
advised that it would be necessary for us in order to 
establish that a woman is a prostitute to lead evidence that 
she had offered herself to two or more individuals. It 
is necessary for the Police in cases of brothel-keeping, 
living on the earnings of prostitution, etc., to make use 
of “bogus customers” to prove the prosecution case. As 
you will appreciate, it is a difficult task for the Police to 
find persons who are prepared to figure as “bogus cus- 
tomers” in these matters because their volunteering for 
this work carries with it the responsibility of appearing 
in Court as a prosecution witness and being exposed to 
cross-examination — often a thankless task. Such witnesses 
are afforded no facilities or protection under the law as 
it exists. The trials of these offences are conducted in 
the common Courts and the spotlight of publicity is always 
there in such matters. Could these cases be conducted by 
Special Courts as we do with juvenile offenders ? I wonder, 
also, if the word “promiscuous” could be dropped in the 
definition of a “prostitute”. Then it would not be ne- 
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cessary for the Police to harness the assistance of more 
than one ‘bogus customer’ to prove that a woman is a 
prostitute. 


Punishment 


While on this subject, I would like to refer to the pro- 
visions in the Act which provide punishment for tenants, 
owners, landlords, etc., of premises used as a brothel or 
by a prostitute. It is incumbent on the Police in such 
prosecutions to prove that these proprietors of tenements 
let out these premises with the knowledge that the same 
would be improperly used or were wilfully a party to 
the use of these premises. We know that there are some 
unscrupulous persons in society who would be prepared to 
tacitly let out such premises to prostitutes or brothel- 
keepers at exorbitant rates. “ Knowledge” being a personal 
matter is sometimes difficult of proof. To strengthen the 
hands of the Police in such prosecutions, we had in our 
old Act, a provision to the effect that in all prosecutions 
against such persons, when it was proved that the apart- 
ment was used for carrying on the business of a common 
prostitute, it would be presumed that it was knowingly 
permitted to be so used unless the landlord, etc., could prove 
that he had made all necessary enquiries and had no reason 
to believe that the tenant was a prostitute and that he had 
taken all reasonable precautions to prevent its use for 
carrying on the business of a common prostitute. I am of 
the view that the provisions in the Central Act are cap- 
able of being stricter for dealing with this class of society 
so that they have little scope for escaping punishment. 


Ladies and Gentlemen, I have covered in the ambit of 
this discussion some of the vital sections of this Act and 
Suggested points for consideration. I make these obser- 
vations with all due deference as I am here not with a 
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view to criticise this new piece of Central legislation but 
solely to place before you our experiences and anticipated 
difficulties. We have already apprised our Govt. in Bombay 
with these difficulties and they are under active considera- 
tion. In Bombay, we have yet to have a judicial decision 
on Police action under the Act, — some of the recent cases 
detected under the Act by the Vigilance Branch have yet 
to face the scarchlight of judicial trial and decision. We 
are happy that this Central Act provides for a special Police 
machinery and justifies the specialised Vigilance Branch we 
have had in existence. We agree that Police personnel 
entrusted with this aspect of socio-Police work should be 
correctly attuned and, if necessary, re-orientated. In a 
welfare State the Police can contribute in a large measure 
to the realisation of the objectives of legislation calculated 
to rehabilitate socially and economically fallen women and 
delinquent juveniles. In a matter of this sort which so 
closely concerns a section of the public, the Police cannot 
act in isolation. The measure of success of the Police will 
depend on the confidence they engender in the public, and 
the co-operation they, in turn, receive from the latter. It 
is our endeavour within our resources and talents to fully 
implement the very noble principles which guide the Sup- 
pression of Immoral Traffic Act. It is our hope that public 
co-operation and assistance, particularly from social agencies 
engaged in this work, will be forthcoming readily and 
willingly. 


J. Lobo 
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A &. eme for Voluntary _Arhilcailion 


There is a growing realisation of the importance’ of 
maintaining harmonious and smooth industrial relations 
between labour and management in India today. Union, 
Management, Government as well as the public seem to 
be conscious of its importance in the interest of the success 
of our Five Year Plans. Exceptions apart, unions have 
been accepted as necessary institutions which have to be 
fostered and made responsible and not to be fought against. 
Of course, there is much room for improvement both in 
the attitude of management and unions; but there seems 
to be a general understanding of the fact that employers, 
employees and the unions are the inevitable parties in- 
terested in the wages, hours, working conditions, welfare 
provisions and other conditions centering around a job in 
any productive unit. Points of view may, however, differ 
and each may seem to have only a partial appreciation of 
the issue involved. That is why there is a need for a 
comparatively neutral person who after knowing all the 
relevant facts, may be able to give his considered opinion 


whenever any difference between labour and management 
arises. 


The practice of refering industrial disputes to Labour 
Courts or Tribunals may be justified in a country like India 
where trade unionism and collective bargaining are not 
highly developed. But that in no way minimizes the 
importance of voluntary arbitration which has been success- 
fully working even in industrially advanced countries like 
the U.S.A. or the U.K. In India too, it has been tried in 
a very limited manner and the result is not discouraging. 


What can the Government do? 
The first step which the Government can take in this 
direction is to put forward a scheme for voluntary arbit- 
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ration in the Labour Advisory Board where both labour 
and management can discuss the scheme and suggest im- 
provements. The discussion shall also reveal the minds 
of the two parties and I have little doubt that both will 
be willing to give the scheme a fair trial. 


The scheme in short shall be as follows. The Labour 
Commissioner should prepare a list of such persons who 
may be called independent in this context. Lawyers, 
Doctors, University or College teachers, retired judges and 
such other persons should be put in that list. Govern- 
ment officials, union leaders and such other persons who 
may easily fall in the category of management should not 
be included. Since most of our unions are today functioning 
as a wing of one or the other political party, it will also 
be desirable to exclude the political leaders. After having 
compiled such a list the Labour Commissioner may send 
it both to the management and the union separately and 
confidentially in all the major undertakings of the State 
with a request that each party should select the names of 
those who in their opinion are impartial and therefore shall 
be acceptable to the party in case he is appointed as an 
arbitrator in any future dispute between the management 
and labour. The Labour Commissioner will then compile 
an agreed list of such persons who have been selected as 
independent and acceptable to both the parties and get 
their consent for acting as arbitrators. It is necessary 
to make it clear that the arbitrators may have to be paid 
in many cases. The cost, however, should be borne by 
the parties concerned in a fixed proportion formally agreed 
upon. Once the Labour Commissioner has this agreed list 
he has one more weapon in his armoury against the ever 
present menace of strike or lockout in our country. First 
emphasis should be given to conciliation but it may fail 
as it does in a number of cases. He may then request the 
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parties to accept arbitration either by one single agreed 
arbitrator or by an arbitration Committee of three, with 
the agreed arbitrator as the Chairman and two other nomi- 
nated members, one each by the two parties to the dispute. 
The decision of the arbitrator may not be legally binding 
but its moral force cannot be denied. As the arbitrator 
shall be a man chosen by the parties themselves they will 
find it difficult to dismiss his verdict lightly. In any case 
the parties will find his decision more compelling than 
that of the Labour Courts or Tribunals whose decisions 
are given by persons in whose selection the parties have 
no hand. It is elementary human psychology. Self 
selected arbitrators must evoke the spirit and attitude of 
self-involvement of the parties. 


Scope of Voluntary Arbitration 

It is generally agreed that voluntary arbitration has a 
limited scope. Basic and fundamental matters of policy 
cannot be referred to voluntary arbitration, though in India 
it is worth considering if we should not refer all such 
matters to voluntary arbitration which are likely to be 
referred to compulsory adjudication in the event of the 
failure of conciliation. To begin with, however, the scope 
may be limited to the following categories of disputes :- 


(1) Interpretation of a written contract or document 
which is in dispute. 


(2) Individual grievances which could not be settled by 
the usual grievance machinery. 


(3) Such other matters which may be agreed upon by 
both the parties for reference to arbitration. 


Panchayati is a traditional method to settle disputes in 
our villages. The institution has failed in the rural areas 
as factionalism, group rivalry and politics have dominated 
our society, making it impossible for any one in a village 
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to remain neutral between constantly waring parties. There 
are notable exceptions where Panchayati has settled such 
disputes which could not be settled in a court of law. 
Industrialism in India is still in its infancy and we do have 
a good number of persons who have not identified their 
interest either with labour or management. It should not 
therefore be very difficult to get independent persons who 
may agree to undertake this work even free and if neces- 
sary on payment of some remuneration. 


I am fully conscious af the fact that the plan suggested 
by me needs further development and improvement but the 
basic outline should remain as it is; mainly in the case of 
the failure of conciliation, the dispute should be referred 
to an agreed arbitrator who has been chosen by the parties 
themselves. Maintenance of an agreed list has been sug- 
gested because it will expedite the process and no time 
will be wasted on the selection of arbitrators after a dispute 
has already arisen. 


I suggest the implementation of this scheme in 
the first instance in selected industrial areas and watch 
for the results. We can then either improve upon it or 
scrap it if it proves completely unworkable. But I have 
every hope that the scheme shall be acceptable both to 
labour and management. If both can swallow the bitter 
pill of compulsory arbitration it is but obvious that they 
will be prepared to give the scheme of voluntary arbitration 
at least a fair trial. Here they will certainly have the 
satisfaction that the arbitrator has not been forced upon 
them; he has been selected from a panel of names agreed 
upon by both the parties, and it is therefore self-imposed. 

A. Singh * 


* Prof. A. Singh is the head of the Department of Labour and 
Social Welfare, Patna University. 
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iy P. ope Speaks 


MORAL PROBLEMS IN PSYCHOLOGY 


On April 10, 1958, the Roman Pontiff spoke to the members of 
the Thirteenth Congress of the International Society for Applied 
Psychology. The Pope said that two points especially have been 
brought to his notice: the widespread use of cerlain tests by which 
one goes so far as to delve unscrupulously into the intimate depths 
of the soul, and the related, but larger, problem of the moral 
responsibility of the psychologist, that of the extent and limitations 
of his rights and of his duties in the use of scientific methods, 
whether in theoretical research or in practical application. 


We will deal, said the Pope, with these two points in our 
survey, by embodying them within the framework of a greater 
synthesis: the religious and moral aspects of the human per- 
sonality and the object of psychology. We will take the following 
points into consideration : 

1. The definition of human personality from the psychological 
and moral point of view ; 


2. The moral obligations of the psychologist in relation to the 
human personality ; 


3. The fundamental moral principles related to the human perso- 
nality and to psychology. 


I 


The Definition of the Human Personality from the 
Psychological and Moral Point of View 


1. The expression “ personality ” is found today almost every- 
where but with different meanings. It is, in fact, sufficient to 
glance through the abundant bibliography on the subject to realize 
that many of the concepts regarding the psychic structure of man 
are expressed in technical terms which in every case preserve the 
same fundamental meaning. Yet several elements of the human 
psyche are still badly described and have not yet been given an 
adequate definition. The terminology “ personality ” is one of them in 
scientific psychology as in_applied psychology. 

It is “therefore important that We should specify Our inter- 
pretation of it. Though We take into account above all the moral 
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and religious aspects and you stop principally ai the psychological 
one, We do not believe that these different points of view en- 
gender opposition or contradiction, as long as they remain objective 
and endeavour to keep to the facts. 


We define personality as “the psychosomatic unity of man in 
so far as it is determined and governed by the soul.” 


2. This definition refers first of all to the personality as a 
“unity” because it is considered as a whole, of which the parts, 
though preserving their specific characteristics, are not separated 
but are organically linked between themselves. This is why psycho- 
logy can take equally into consideration the psychic faculties and 
their functions separately from the point of view of their individual 
structure and their immanent laws, as well as from the point of 
view of their organic whole. 


The definition then describes that unity as “psychosomatic.” 
The opinions of the theologian and of the psychologist meet here on 
many points. In fact the technical works on psychology examine 
in detail the influence of the body over the mind to which it brings 
continued energies through its vital processes. A study is also made 
of the influence of the mind over the body. These studies endeavour 
to determine scientifically the modalities of the control of psychic 
tendencies by the spiritual soul and to draw from them practical 
applications. 


The definition then asserts that the psychosomatic unity of man 
is ‘‘determined and governed by the soul”. The individual, in 
so far as he is a unity and indivisible totality, constitutes a unique 
and universal centre of being and of action, an “I” which has 
self-control and is the master of itself. This “I” is the same in all 
psychic functions and remains the same despite the passage of 
time. 


The universality of the “I” in extent and duration applies 
particularly to the causal bond which links it to its spiritual acti- 
vities. This universal and permanent “I”, under the influence of 
internal or external causes consciously perceived or implicitly ac- 
cepted, but always by free choice, acquires a definite attitude, and 


a permanent character, both in its interior being and in its external 
behaviour. 
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Since this specific character of the personality is ultimately 
derived from the spiritual soul, one describes it as being “ deter- 
mined by the soul.” Since it is not the case of an occasional process 
but of a continuous process, one adds “ governed by the soul.” 


It can happen that certain traits of character acquire greater 
prominence. This is described by the word “personality”. But 
it is not necessary that these predominant characteristics exist 
to be able to speak of a personality in the terms of the definition. 


Traits of Personality 


The most important traits of the personality from the moral 
and religious points of view are the following: 


1 


1. Man is entirely the work of the Creator. Even though 
psychology does not take this into account in its researches, in 
its experiments and clinical applications, it always labours on the 
work of the Creator. This consideration is essential from the 
religious and moral point of view. 


When one considers man as the work of God, one discovers 
in him two important characteristics for the development and the 
value of the Christian personality : his resemblance to God, derived 
from the act of creation, and his divine sonship in Christ made 
manifest by revelation. 


In fact, Christian personality becomes incomprehensible if one 
neglects these points. Psychology, especially applied psychology, 
also lays itself open to misunderstandings .and errors if it disregards 
them. For these facts are not imagined or assumed, but real. That 
they are known through revelation does not in any way detract 
from their authenticity, because revelation calls upon man to 
exceed the boundaries of limited intelligence and to let himself be 
drawn by God’s infinite intelligence. 


2. The question of finality is equally essential from the reli- 
gious and moral point of view. Man has the possibility and duty 
to perfect his nature, not as he himself understands it but according 
to the divine plan. In order that he may achieve the image of 
God in his personality, he must not follow his instincts but the 
objective norms, such as those of medical deontology which assert 
themselves on his intelligence and on his will and which are dictated 
by his conscience and by revelation. 
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Conscience will in fact be enlightened by consulting the opinion 
of others and the traditional wisdom of humanity. A few years ago 
a code of medical deontology called “ Ethical Standards for Psycho- 
logists,’ and based on the answers of 7,500 members of the 
*“ American Psychological Association” (Washington, D.C.), was 
compiled in America. Though this code may contain certain ques- 
tionable assertions, one must approve the idea which inspires it — 
namely the recourse to serious and competent people to formulate 
and discover moral norms. Whoever neglects or scorns the norms 
of a moral objective order will only acquire a deformed and im- 
perfect personality. 


3. On the other hand, to say that man is committed to observe 
certain rules of morality is tantamount to holding him responsible, 
to believe that he has the objective and subjective possibility to 
act according to these rules. 


Agreement on Principles Desirable 


This affirmation of responsibility and liberty is also essential 
to personality. One cannot, therefore, despite certain opinions de- 
fended by a few psychologists, abandon the following principles 
It would be desirable that an agreement as broad as possible on 
these principles be achieved between psychologists and theologians. 

1. Any man must be considered normal until there is proof 
to the contrary. 


2. The normal man does not have a theoretical freedom alone 
but enjoys the real use of it. 


3. When the normal man puts to proper use the spiritual ener- 
gies at his disposal, he is capable of surmounting the difficulties 
Which hinder his observation of moral law. 


4. Abnormal psychological tendencies are not always con- 


straining and do not olways deprive the subject of all possibilities of 
acting freely. 


5. Even the dynamisms of the unconscious and of the sub- 
conscious are not irresistible; there are still great possibilities for 
mastering them, particularly for the normal subject. 


6. The normal man is therefore ordinarily responsible for the 
decisions he makes. 


Finally, in order to understand the personality one cannot dis- 


regard the eschatological aspect. As long as man lives on earth 
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he can wish either good or evil, but once the soul has been separated 
from the body by death, it remains fixed in the dispositions acquired 


during life. 


In the second part of his discourse, the Pope takes up the 
morality of various techniques of testing and investigating psycho- 
logical matters. The aim of psychology, which is the scientific 
study of human attitudes and the healing of psychic sickness, is 
praiseworthy, he asserts; nevertheless, it cannot be said that the 
means adopted are always justified. Morality teaches that the 
exigencies of science do not justify any and all techniques and 
methods; these latter must be submitted to the moral norms of 


right action, 


The Pope then considers the rights of the subject who under- 
goes psychological treatment or experimentation. The contents of 


the subject’s psyche, he notes, belong to the subject. 


It is true 


that by the way he acts and comports himself he already reveals 
some part of his psyche and these data the psychologist can use 
without any violation of the rights of the subject. But there is 
another part of the psyche which a person wishes to preserve from 
’ the knowledge of others; likewise, there are psychic regions which 
the subject himself is unaware of ; into such intimate regions of 
the psyche no one may penetrate against the will of the subject. 
If, however, the subject freely gives his consent, the psychologist 
may in the majority of cases enter into the recesses of the subject’s 


psyche without violating any moral law. It must, however, be 


remembered that the subject does not have unlimited power to 
; grant access to his innermost psyche. The subject, for example, 
: . cannot grant access when that access would involve the violation 


of the rights of a third party or the ruining of an individual or col- 
. lective reputation. Nor does it suffice in such cases to say that 
a the psychologist and his assistants will be bound to keep such 


f things secret; for there are some matters (for example, the secret 
of confession) that can never be revealed. 

; The Pope then asks what is to be thought of a person who out 
of a spirit of heroic altruism offers himself for any and every 
type of psychological experimentation and investigation. His Holi- 

e 










ness replies to this question by saying that since the moral value 
of a human action depends primarily on its object, heroic altruism 
can never justify psychological procedures that are morally evil 
by reason of their object ; if, however, the object is good or indif- 
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ferent, then such heroism will increase the moral worth of the 
action. 


The Holy Father then turns to consider whether the general 
interest and public authority could permit the psychologist to em- 
ploy any and all methods of probing the human psyche. He replies 
that the fact that immoral procedures are imposed by public 
authority does not make such procedures licit. As for the question 
whether the state can impose psychological tests and examinations 
on individuals, the Holy Father refers to his ailocutions of Sep- 
tember 13, 1952, and of September 30, 1954; moreover, he points 
out that, with regard to the imposition of such tests on children 
and minors, the state must also take account of the rights of those 
who have more immediate authority over the education of children, 
that is, the family and the Church. 


The third and concluding section of the allocution is devoted 
by the Pope to a consideration of some basic moral principles. In 
developing this section the Holy Father remarks that there are 
three types of immoral action. The first type consists of those 
actions the constitutive elements of which are irreconcilable with 
moral order; such action, it is clear, may never be licitly per- 
formed. Hence, since it is part of the moral order that man should 
not be subject to his inferior instincts, any tests or techniques of 
investigation in psychology that involve such submission are im- 
moral and must not be employed. 


The second type of immoral action includes those actions which 
are immoral not because of any of their constitutive elements, but 
because the person acting has ‘no right to such action. Thus, for 
example, it is immoral to penetrate into the consciousness of any- 
one, unless the subject gives the investigator the right to do so. 


___ The third type of immoral action includes those actions which 
arouse moral danger without a proportionate justifying cause. 
Psychologists, then, may not use methods and techniques of in- 
vestigation that arouse moral dangers unless the reasons for utiliz- 
ing such methods are proportionate to the dangers involved. 


The Pontiff then concludes his allocution by expressing the 
hope that his listeners would continue their efforts to penetrate 
further into the complexities of the human personality, thereby 
aiding men to remedy their defects and to respond more faithfully 
to the sublime designs which God has for each individual. 
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Sea wll Survey 


Congress Session 

Early in January the Congress Party held its annual session 
at Nagpur with the usual pomp and splendour. For several days 
torrents of words poured out of the loudspeakers telling the listeners 
of the great things done by the Party in the past and the greater 
things it was going to do in the future. Resolutions were taken 
on a variety of topics. 


The main emphasis this year was on increasing food supply 
which is sought to be obtained through land reforms and co-operative 
farming. The socialistic pattern was mentioned in and out of 
season as the goal of the Party. 


The resolution on the Agrarian Organisation Pattern, which was 
passed after a four and half hours’ heated debate, in which a 
large number speakers took part, lays down in clear terms the 
objective the Party has in view. We give here the main points 
of the resolution : 


1. The Congress is of opinion that the organisation of the 
village should be based on village panchayats and village co-ope- 
ratives both of which should have adequate powers and resources, 
to discharge the functions allotted to them. A number of village 
co-operatives may form themselves into a union. All permanent 
residents of the village whether owning land or not, should be 
eligible for membership of the co-operative. The co-operative 
should improve the lot of the people by introducing improved 
methods of cultivation, better sysetm of marketing and providing 
other facilities. Both the panchayat and the co-operative should 
be the spearhead of all development activities in the village and, 
more especially, should encourage intensive farming with a view to 
raising the per acre yield of agricultural produce. 

2. The Congress is of the opinion that the future agrarian 
pattern should be that of co-operative joint farming, in which the 
land will be pooled for joint cultivation, the farmers continuing to 
retain their property rights and getting a share from the net 
produce in proportion to their land. Further those who actually 
work on the land, whether they own the land or not, will get a 
share in proportion to the work put in by them on the joint 
farm, ey 
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The resolution commends that before joint farming is organised 
service co-operatives should be set up throughout the country, a 
task to be completed within a period of three years. Wherever 
feasible joint cultivation is to be introduced even before the end 
of this three year period. 


3. The resolution lays down that to remove all uncertainty 
all State Governments should fix ceilings on existing and future 
holdings and legislation to this effect, as well as for the abolition 
of intermediaries, should be completed by the end of 1959. This 
does not mean any ceiling on income, as it is expected that by 
intensive cultivation as well as by additional occupations, rural 
incomes will rise. The surplus land is to vest in panchayats and 
is to be managed through village co-operatives. 


4. With a view to assure a fair return to the tiller, the Reso- 
lution, lays down that a minimum or floor price be fixed reasonably 
in advance of the sowing season with respect of each crop and 
arrangements be made to purchase directly, whenever necessary, 
the crops produced. 


The Resolution ends by recommending wholesale State trading 
in food grains and urges all to reclaim waste land. 


Since the end of the Nagpur Session a great many speeches have 
been made by the leaders on this Resolution explaining the bene- 
fits that will accrue to the nation by its implementation. But there 
has also been bitter criticism about the proposal to set up co- 
operative farming. The Congress leaders are very much impressed 
by the alleged doings of the Chinese Communists in the field of 
collective farming and they are keen on trying the experiment 
here in India. But being advocates of democracy, as it is under- 
stood outside the Communist countries, they are averse to using 
any kind of force to make the farmers adopt collective farming. 
They insist that co-operative farming is entirely voluntary. The 
Resolution itself has taken care to say clearly that each farmer 
keeps his property rights on his possessions and gets his share 
on a proportional basis. The problem is how it will work in 
practice. 





In spite of all the speechifying by the bigwigs at Nagpur, some 
Congressmen are still at their game of trying to foster internal 
strifes. In Andhra a section of the Congress legislators levelled 
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serious allegations against the Chief Minister and others in power. 
Some of the critics were expelled from the Party. This step has led 
to the secession of some 41 legislators from the party. These dissi- 
dents have set up a party of their own. Andhra is one of the 
objectives of the Communist Party of India. Communists have a very 
strong following in the State and in certain areas they are supreme. 
“These dissensions in the Congress Party must have afforded them 
immense pleasure and brought them a step nearer to winning the 
next elections. Will the votaries of freedom see their folly in time ? 
Kerala was lost not because the Communists were strong but because 
the Congress was weak. 


Third Plan 


Talk on the Third Five Year Plan has already started. Pro- 
fessor Mahalanobis, one of the chief architects of the Second Plan, 
has stated that the Third Plan would involve an outlay of Rs. 10,000 
crores, almost twice as much as the Second. Where all that money 
will come from is not known. It is expected that foreigners, es- 
pecially the Americans, will invest more freely than they have 
done hitherto. Negotiations are said to be going on between the 
Indian and United States Governments to make it possible for 
private capital to flow into India on a large scale. If this happens 
the strain on foreign resources for the implementation of the Third 
Plan would be very much eased. 


What the shape of the Plan is going to be is not yet known. 
The emphasis on industrialisation is sure to continue. A good many 
of the major projects of the Second Plan will be completed only 
in the Third one. It is certain that the Third Plan will devote 
considerable attention to the development of power and transport, 
beth of which, as they exist today, are inadequate to meet the 
modest demands of even the Second Plan. 


As our socialistic pattern is a very elastic concept private enter- 
prise will have ample scope to do its bit for the betterment of 
the country. 


It is estimated that some 16 million jobs will have to be pro- 
vided during the Third Plan period. 





Power 


In India’s fight against backwardness and grinding poverty 
power plays an important role. Already during the first Five Year 
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Plan a sound foundation to develop the vast resources of the 
country was laid. The progress during the Second Plan has been 
very significant. Whereas at the end of the First Plan the total 
installed capacity of power generating plants in the country was 
3.4 million KW and the electricity generated was 8,782 million 
units, today the capacity has been increased by fifty per cent. The 
aim is to double the capacity by the end of the Second Plan period. 
Towards the end of the Second Plan period the total installed 
capacity will be about 64 million KW. Im the Third Plan the 
installed capacity is to be imcreased to 12 million KW. 


During 1958 several major power plants were commissioned 
which raised the installed capacity by 0.16 million KW. The chief 
of these are: Maithon (40,000KW), Hirakaud (37,500KW), Periyar 
(35,000KW) Madras (Thermal 30,000KW) and Delhi (6,100KW). 


The additional units at Periyar (70,000KW) and Machkund 
(42,500KW) will be functioning early in 1959. Besides these there 
are a number of other smaller units which also will start produc- 
ing electricity before June this year. These will add another 
130,000 KWS. 


The big generating plants at Bakkra, Chamba, Koyna, Rihand, 
Hirakaud and Tungabhadra are coming up rapidly and by 1960-61 
will be completed. 


In spite of the spectacular progress made in a short time there 
is much still to be achieved. The water resources of India are 
estimated to have a capacity of 40 million KW. As the economic 
resources of India increase the power generating will also increase 
and will be made to serve the masses. What we need right now 
is steady work, patience and a virile confidence in the future. 


Kerala 


During the course of 1958 several Commissions appointed by 
Government inquired into various matters and submitted their re- 
ports. There was an inquiry about the boat-fare agitation, another 
about the firing by police on workers of a cashewnut factory near 
Quilon, another on the text books. In all these cases the Commis- 
sions found that the Government action was justified. It is reported 
that the Officer who inquired into the firing by police on plantation 
workers in the hills has come to the conclusion that the police 
were justified in the way they acted. 
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Mr. Justice Sankaran, who has been recently appointed the 
Chief Justice of the Kerala High Court, and who inquired into the 
Police Firing near Quilon, in his report has made some very strong 
remarks against the methods used by some political parties to 
the danger to democracy. 


The Text Book Committee finds nothing wrong in the policy 
of the Government and refutes the allegations of using the books 
to spread Communistic ideology. The Committee has, however, 
pointed out certain defects and suggested ways and means of 
rectifying them. In all cases the Government has won handsomely. 
The inquiry on the Rice Deal is still going on. 


Conversions 


The Central Government Home Ministry has announced that 
after a searching investigation by State Governments concerned the 
allegations of mass conversions by foreign missionaries in backward 
areas have been found to be totally baseless. Allegations of the 
use of unfair means, coercion, fraud, etc., are from time to time 
made against missionaries by certain groups in the country. In 
almost every case these allegations have been found baseless. But 
in spite of that they are made again and again. The Government has 
also announced that during the last five years only seven foreign 
missionaries were ordered to leave the country for objectionable 
activity. The total number of foreign missionaries in India is 
about 5,000. 


During the 30 months preceding June 1958 foreign and Indian 
missionaries received foreign aid approximately Rs. 240 millions. 
Of this huge sum Rs. 184 millions came from the U. S. and the 
rest from Europe. When India is in great need of foreign re- 
sources to meet the demands of the Five Year Plan this little help 
must have been a god-send. Unfortunately, however, for reasons 
best known to itself the Government is making it almost impossible 
for foreign missionaries to enter the country. The number of 
foreign missionaries which was 5,691 in 1956 had come down to 
4,844 in January 1958. If the Government persists in its policy a 
time will soon come when foreign missionaries in the country will 
disappear altogether. 


Code of Discipline in Industry . 


This Code which was adopted by the Standing Labour Com- 
mittee in October 1957, has been amended as recommended by 
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the Indian Labour Conference at the 16th Session held in May, 
1958. We reproduce here the amended Code as published in the 
Indian Labour Gazette for October 1958. 


To maintain Discipline in Industry (both in public and private 
sectors) — there has to be 


a just recognition by employers and workers of the rights and 
responsibilities of either party, as defined by the laws and 
agreements (including bipartite and tripartite agreements ar- 
rived at all levels from time to time) and 


(ii) a proper and willing discharge by either party of its obligations 
consequent on such recognition. 


The Central and State Governments, on their part, will 
arrange to examine and set right any short-comings in the 
machinery they constitute for the administration of labour laws. 


To ensure better Discipline in Industry — 


II, Management and Unions agree — 


(i) that no unilateral action should be taken in connection with 
an industrial matter and that disputes should be settled at 
the appropriate level ; 


that the existing machinery for settlement of disputes should 
be utilised with the utmost expediency ; 


that there should be no strike or lockout without notice ; 


that affirming their faith in democratic principles, they bind 
themselves to settle all future differences, disputes and grie- 
vances by mutual negotiation, conciliation and voluntary ar- 
bitration ; 


that neither party will have recourse to (a) coercion, (b) inti- 
midation, (c) victimisation or (d) go-slow ; 


that they will avoid (a) litigation, (b) sit-down and stay-in 
strikes and (c) lockouts: 


that they will promote constructive co-operation between 
their representatives at all levels and as between workers 
themselves and abide by the spirit of agreements mutually 
entered into ; 
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(viii) 


(ix) 


(x) 


Til. 
(i) 


(ii) 


(iii) 


(iv) 


(v) 


(vi) 


(vii) 
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that they will establish upon a mutually agreed basis, a grie- 
vance procedure which will ensure a speedy and full investi- 
gation leading to a settlement ; 


that they will abide by various stages in the grievance pro- 
cedure and take no arbitrary action which would bypass this 
procedure ; and 


that they will educate the management personnel and workers 
regarding their obligations to each other. 


Management(s) Agree — 


‘not to increase work-loads unless agreed upon or settled 
otherwise ; 


not to support or encourage any unfair labour practice such 
as (a) interference with the right of employees to enroll or 
continue as union members, (b) discrimination, restraint or 
coercion against any employee because of recognised activity 
of trade unions and (c) victimisation of any employee and 
abuse of authority in any form; 


to take prompt action for (a) settlement of grievances and 
(b) implementation of settlements, awards, decisions and 
orders ; 


to display in conspicuous places in the undertaking the pro- 
visions of this Code in the local language(s) ; 


to distinguish between actions justifying immediate discharge 
and those where discharge must be preceded by a warning, 
suspension or some other form of disciplinary action and to 
arrange that all such disciplinary action should be subject to 
an appeal through normal grievance procedure ; 


to take appropriate disciplinary action against its officers and 
members in cases where inquiries reveal that they were res- 
ponsible for precipitate action by workers leading to indis- 
cipline ; and 


to recognise the union im accordance with the criteria evolved 
at the 16th Session of the Indian Labour Conference held in 
May, 1958. 





IV.. Union(s) Agree — 


(i) not to engage in any form of. physical duress ; 
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(ii) not to permit demonstrations which are not peaceful and not 
to permit rowdyism in demonstration ; 


(iii) that their members will not engage or cause other employees 
to engage in any union activity during working hours, unless 
as provided for by law, agreement or practice ; 


to discourage unfair labour practices such as (a) negligence 
of duty, (b) careless operation, (c) damage to property, 
(d) interference with or disturbance to normal work and 
(e) in subordination ; 


to take prompt action to implement awards, agreements, 
settlements and decisions ; 


to display in conspicuous places in the union offices, the pro- 
visions of this Code in the local language(s) ; and 


to express disapproval and to take appropriate action against 
office-bearers and members for indulging in action against 
the spirit of this Code. 


Labour Relations 


One more industrial concern has worked out an agreement with 
its employees which, if honestly adhered to by both parties, will 
benefit both parties. 


A settlement was arrived at on 27 July 1958 between the 
management of the Indo-Asahi Glass Co. Ltd., Bhurkunda and their 
workmen represented by the Indo-Asahi Glass Mazdoor Sangh. The 
settlement is to remain im force for a period of two years, and, 
unless terminated by either party, will continue thereafter. The 
Agreement makes provision for cordial relations between the manage- 
ment and the employees, for prompt and fair disposal of grie- 
vances, to establish and maintain satisfactory working conditions, 
to prevent strikes, lockouts and slow-downs, to attain efficient and 
uninterrupted operation of the plant and to promote stability and 
prosperity of the industrial concern. 


The Company has recognised the Sangh as the sole and ex- 
clusive bargaining agency for the employees and allowed certain 
privileges in this connection. The union on its part, has agreed 
to exclude certain categories of employees from membership. 


The settlement also provides for the payment of production 
incentive bonuses to all permanent employees at rates linked to 
the average production per day. 
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No distinction will be made in the payment of wages to males 
and females employed on the same kind of job. 


Women Workers 

In consultation with the State Governments, the Government 
of India have decided to ratify the I. L. O. Convention No. 100 
concerning ‘“ Equal Remuneration for Men and Women Workers for 
Work of Equal Value.” Its ratification was registered with the 
International Labour Office on 25 September, 1958. The Convention 
will come into force in India from 25 September, 1959. 


New Legislation 


Railways Act, 1890. A Bill to amend the Indian Railways 
Act, 1890 has been introduced in Parliament by the Union Railway 
Minister. It seeks to find a solution to the pressing problems of 
ticketless travel, misuse of alarm chain apparatus, unauthorised 
hawking and intimidation of railway servants. Some of the main 
changes sought to be made are as follows. 


In section 108 of the present Act which lays down a penalty 
of a fine of Rs. 50 for misuse of the alarm chain apparatus, for the 
words “with fine which may extend to fifty rupees”, the words 
“with imprisonment for a term which may extend to three months, 
or with fine which may extend to two hundred and fifty rupees, 
or with both” are to be substituted. 


Sub-section (1) of section 109 which deals with unauthorised 
occupation of a reserved seat or berth will be changed to read: 


or having unauthorisedly occupied a berth or seat re- 
served by a railway administration for the use of another passenger, 
refuses to leave it when required to do so by any railway servant, 
he may be removed from the compartment or the berth or the 
seat, as the case may be, by any railway servant authorised by the 
railway adminisration in this behalf or by any other person whom 
such railway servant may call to his aid and he shall also be 
punishable with fine which may extend to twenty rupees.” 


Persons who travel or attempt to travel using a ticket which 
has already been used will pay, in addition to the penalties laid 
down in section 112, a stiff excess charge. 


Persons who sell or attempt to sell, or part or attempt to part 
with the possession of any season ticket or any half of a return 
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ticket, or purchase such ticket or half of a return ticket are 
punishable “with imprisonment for a term which may extend to 
three months, or with fine which may extend to two hundred and 
fifty rupees, or with both.” 


The penalty for refacing or altering a pass or ticket is to be 
enhanced from fifty rupees to “imprisonment for a term which 
may extend to three months, or with fine which may extend to two 
hundred and fifty rupees, or with both”. 


Provision has been made to eliminate the hawker nuisance by 
adding a new section to the Act (120A). This clause besides em- 
powering the authorities to remove from the train or railway pre- 
mises unauthorised hawkers and vendors lays down a penalty of 
a fine of two hundred and fifty rupees. 


The punishment for obstructing or impeding railway servants 
in the discharge of their lawful duties has been enhanced to impri- 
sonment which might extend to six months, or with fine which might 
extend to five hundred rupees, or with both.” F. C. Rodrigues 
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Statement about ownership and other particulars about Newspaper 
SOCIAL ACTION to be 
published in the first issue every year after the last 
day of February 
FORM—IV 
Place of Publication : De Nobili Press, 


De Nobili Press P.O., (Madurai Dt.) 
Periodicity of its publication : Monthly 
Printer’s Name : Rev. Fr. M. A. Thamburaj 
Nationality : Indian 
Address : De Nobili Press P. O, 

(Madurai Dt.) 

Publisher's Name : Rev. Fr. M. A. Thamburaj 
Nationality Indian 
Address : De Nobili Press P.O.,Madurai Dt 
Editor’s Name : Rev. Fr. A. Fonseca, S.J. 
Nationality : Indian 
Address : Social Institute, Poona-I 
Names and addresses 
of individuals who own the Indian Institute of Social Order, 
newspaper and partners of 13 Boat Club Road 
shareholders holding more than Beces.i 
one per cent of the total 
capital, 


I, Rev. Fr. M. A. Thamburaj hereby declare that the particulars given 
above are true tothe best of my knowledge and belief. 


Dated r (Sd) Rev. Fr. M. A. Thamburaj 
Ist March. 1959 § Publisher 
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